ROBESPIERRE

He knew Charles Lameth to have become adviser to
the court, and struck at him and others who might be
tempted to abandon the popular cause by introducing
a measure forbidding any deputy to accept ministerial
or any other office in the gift of the Crown, for four
years after the expiration of his mandate.

Later, he introduced a measure making members of
the Constituent Assembly ineligible to the succeeding
body. He defended his viewpoint in one of the most
brilliant speeches of his career, greeted with thunderous
applause from both sides of the House. That it should
have met with considerable support is natural. Most of
the deputies of the Right did not expect to be re-
elected anyway, while those of the Left, if not in agree-
ment with him, thought it expedient to appear to be,
since such a gesture of disinterestedness could not help
but appeal to their constituents. Robespierre was un-
doubtedly sincere when he argued that the nation would
benefit by allowing a new set of men to gain experience
under the eyes of trained predecessors, yet the measure
was a mistake. It deprived the succeeding Assembly
of competent leadership and was partly responsible for
that body's blundering course.

It was the day following this triumph of Robes-
pierre's oratory that Adrian Duport (who had resigned
in protest as Chief Magistrate of the City of Paris when
Robespierre was elected Prosecutor) delivered the swan
song of the "Triumvirate" in its role of popular leader-
ship. A bitter swan song it was, with disillusionment
as the predominating note. He spoke of the short-
sightedness of the multitude that pulls down one
tyrant merely to raise another. That other, he said,
might well prove the more dangerous if he managed
to gain popular sanction for his tyranny. He warned
against men who continually mouth principles, reiterate
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